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YOUTH, WAR AND IDEALISM 


A PLEA FOR DYNAMIC DEMOCRACY 


. no previous war has the call to arms 
| uldressed to youth been accompanied by so 
ny adjurations and explanations from their 
ers. Today the voice of the recruiting ser- 
ant has not sounded so loud as the voices of 
itesmen, professors and writers, discussing 
casily the enigma of a “dark horse” genera 
n, that has been brought to maturity without 
losing its mind, and compelled to 
and-death 


assume 


responsibilities without being 
Vis- 
with the 
blem when he told the youth of Oxford in 


bruary, 1940, that * 


st set alight by the flame of idealism. 


unt Halifax showed his concern 
| suspect that you see us 
people who, though no doubt well-meaning, 
ve made havoe of the world in which you 
w have to live. You probably regard us as 
ving lived through, and perhaps as still living 
the years of illusion, while you have lived 

rough the years of distllusion. I fancy that 
us patriotism presented itself in simpler and 
re straight-forward form, than it 
\nd that, for this 


which moved us, 


does to 
the 


no longer have the 


reason, same 
eals 

power with you.” Lord Halifax deplored 
tain ideas which had taken root in younger 


ds in pre-War 


an evil thing, 


years, such as that force, if 
has only a negative value. 
the contrary, he argued, “force, by resisting 
lestructive power of evil, and guarding the 
in which good can work, can render posi 
service, which can be given in no other 

\lways it is the spirit behind the 
force which makes or mars its 


Then he 


her prevailing illusion of youth. 


ication of 
uttered a warning against 
“In many 
ters to-day, there is failure to distinguish 
en the necessary revision of conventions, 

must inevitably occur in any intelligent 
munity; and the recognition of the neces 


tor some rules, which if you like you may 


call conventions, for the guidance and protection 
of society The danger that in revising 
traditional and outward forms, we impair the 
substance, is familiar enough. 


adrift 


If this happens, 


man is 


without bearings and without 


anchor; and as we see to-day in the vile 
savageries to which in this twentieth century 
he can revert, the descent from man to animal 


is easy.” 


The Disillusionment of Youth—Who Is 
To Blame? The note sounded by Lord Halifax 
was heard before long sounded more emphatic 
ally on this side of the Atlantic. Thus, the 
Archibald Mac 
lLeish, Librarian of Congress, told the American 


Adult May, 


1940) that the younger generation “seems un- 


distinguished American poet 


\ssociation for Education (in 


able to see that the issue before it, like all great 


and inescapable issues, is at bottom a moral 


issue, a spiritual issue—that in dealing with 


such issues, words must have meaning, and 


If the 


younger generation is distrustful of all words, 


moral judgments must have validity. 


and distrustful of all moral judgments of bet 
ter and worse, then it is incapable of using the 
only weapon with which Fascism can be fought 

the moral conviction that 


fascism is evil, 


men is good and 


and that a free society of free g 


for.” Similarly, Professor 


worth fighting 
James A. McLaughlin, of the Harvard 
School, in a letter to the New York 
lith, declared that “the 
student has been more impervious to the facts 
public. He 


academic but pointless declarations in favour 


Law 
Tin te 
dated July college 


than the general has favoured 


of peace in the abstract. The majority seem 
ready to defend the continental United States, 
but they would like to wait until the enemy is 
almost here before recognising the need 


They wish to remain preoccupied with our in 
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ternal problems, as well as their own personal 


attairs. This attitude would seem to indicate 


serious failure in education. A regime that 
cures unemployment by creating soldiers and 
munitions slaves can fire its youth with a false 
Dur- 


Americans have been losing 


religion, built on suppression of truth. 


ng the last decade 


~ 


faith in themselves, on account of the 


the 


depression 


We have in effect told our youth 
hat they ought to do a better job than we have 
done, but we have failed to implant in them a 


faith which we never thought of questioning. 


Nazi and Communist propaganda have had the 


field to themselves. These have chiefly followed 


five lines, distinguishable, though somewhat 


) 


verlapping. 1. Isolationism. 2. Pacifism. 3. 


Distrust of our own Institutions. 4. Distrust 


of the British. 5. Discrediting our participation 
War.” 

In a further analysis of the problem, Mr. 
\lired 
Military 


international 


in the last 


Vagts, in a paper to the American 


Institute, blamed the teaching of 


relations for the psychological 
unpreparedness of American youth for the War. 
lle declared that for years American political 
thinking has oscillated between cynicism and 
sentimentality, and that the teaching of politics 
has for the most part been emptied of all the 
elements of greatness. Thus, the younger 
generation have been deprived of their birth- 
right, of their “consciousness of greatness”, as 
Mr. Walter Lippmann has put it. ‘No nation 
can remain a nation if the people in it cease to 
remember, and no longer respect, their own 
lustory.” This indictment of the fruits of edu- 


cation seems to be admitted by Professor 
George Counts, the President of the American 
l‘ederation of Teachers, 


Vi uw Republi 


optimism”, 


who in an article in the 


pleads “irrational 


guilty to 


and admits that the great hopes 


which animated the leaders of thought up till 


recently, have vanished—"the hope that the 


Russian Revolution would point the way to the 


CCONnOMMC common 


emancipation of the man; 


the hope that the peoples of europe would 


reconcile their differences and devote their 


energies and talents to cultural advance; the 


hope that the League of Nations would bring 


uit a just and lasting peace for mankind. 


Again, Mr. Archibald 


much of the responsibility for the attitude 


Macl ish pla 


the younger generation upon the writers of 
own generation. “It was the writers of 
generation, the best and most generous of the 
the ablest and most sensitive, who created 1 
distrust of the tags, the slogans and even 
words.” The effect of this has been “to immu 
ize the younger generation against any atten 
in its own country by its own leaders to foment 
a War by waving moral flags and rhetorical 
But 


before an aggressor ready to force war upor 


phrases. they have left it defenceless 
us. What they wrote, however noble it may 
have been as literature, however true as a sum 
mary of experience, was disastrous as education 
for a generation which would be obliged to fac: 
the threat of Fascism in its adult years.” 


Wanted—the Fanaticism of Idealism! 
All these criticisms may be summed up as a 
complaint by the older generation that youth 
to-day is cynical, rather than idealistic; that 
it is without sufficient enthusiasm to fight for 
the preservation of the present-day form of 
democracy ; and that this lack of enthusiasm is 
due to faulty education. Now the reason for 
voicing these complaints at this particulai 
moment is, of course, that every community 
relies primarily upon its youth to fight its 
battles. The men who fought in the trenches 
in the last War are not the men who have to 
carry us through to victory in the present War 
It is the young men of between, say, 20 and 30 
years of age whose fighting qualities determine 
And 
in all modern wars, which are not fought b 
hired 


the issues between victory and defeat. 


tween mercenaries, but between whol 
peoples in arms, the influence of morale is mor 
Prob 
war has 

For not 


only is the civilian population to-day call 


and more recognised as a decisive factor. 


ably the recent mechanisation of 


emphasized the importance of morale. 
upon to show remarkable powers of pass! 
resistence ; but the soldier to-day is becoming 
more and more of a skilled mechanic, requi 
to display qualities of initiative and dash in 1 
operation of his machines. Moreover, with t 


coming of the tank and the aeroplane, war | 
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in become an affair of movement, in which 
ches and fortifications are a snare rather 

an advantage. What happens when the 
ting youth of a country lacks morale has 

sadly demonstrated in the fall of France. 
it collapse cannot be accounted for wholly 
terms of man-power, equipment, general- 
» and politics. It was the will to fight with 
hundred per cent energy that was lacking 
And 


s the difference between this hundred per 


the French soldiers and their officers. 
t and, say, ninety or eighty per cent, that 
kes for victory or defeat. A confused recog- 
tion of this fact underlies the criticisms of 
uth quoted above. The complainants do not 
egest—indeed, the matter has never been in 

ubt—that the youth of any attacked country 
vill not enlist and fight vigorously in defence 

their country under any system of military 

vice, whether voluntary or compulsory. 
Vhat they fear is that they will not show that 


inaticism of idealism which makes the invinc- 


1 


ible warrior. 


“irrational 


bt iced 


Part of this fear arises from the knowledge 
it the driving force of fanaticism behind 
rman Nazism is derived from the perverted 


dealism of German youth. Here there is an 
lesson to be learnt. soth before and 


r the War of 1914-1918 the German Youth 


asy 


Movement displayed all the symptoms of that 


optimism” to which Professor 


uints has pleaded guilty on behalf of Ameri- 
i progressive teachers during the last two 


lecades. The German Youth Movement em- 


many vague but strong currents of 
sticism, brotherhood, socialism, naturalism ; 
it these were all broken on the rock of misery 
| depression caused by the national break- 
1918. 
ight up and revivified and canalized into the 
ible Nazi Thus 


uistic idealism was transmuted into aggres- 


vn after 


Then suddenly they were 


channel of paganism. 

militarism, while yet retaining, in diabolic 
the original inspired hope of creating a 

and (for Germany only) better world. 


Conflict of Youth and Age. 


superficial, though by no means con- 


There are 


resemblances between the position of 


youth in Anglo-Saxon democracies to-day, and 
the position of youth in Germany after the last 
War. 


seen the collapse, or partial collapse, of society 


In both cases, the rising generation had 


as handed down to them by their elders; both 
became a prey to disillusionment; both felt as 
though a certain division of outlook had grown 
up between the older and the younger genera 
tions, a difference which had almost the mak 
ings of an antithesis between youth and age. 
Lord Halifax, in his address to the youth of 
Oxford, was at pains to minimize the impor- 
tance of this antithesis. ‘The real conflict to 
day,” he said, “is not between age and youth, 
but between youth and youth. I am not dis- 
quieted by the divergences between age and 
youth; they have been with us since the world 
began; they represent an inevitable difference 
them 
But 


of perspective. There is nothing in 
which postulates a fundamental conflict. 
there is something sinister in the acceptance by 
the growing generations in different countries 
of standards of conduct in sharp contradiction 
to that 


terrifying challenge to the general foundations 


one another; for does constitute a 


of human thought and action”. How far is 
Lord Halifax correct in minimising the conflict 
between youth and age in present-day demo- 
cratic society? Is there any reason for thinking 
that the position of youth may be weaker to- 
day in relation to the community as a whole 
than it used to be? President Franklin Roose- 
velt, in the course of a decidedly critical address 
to the American Youth Congress in 1940, took 
an optimistic view when he said: “In the case 
of jobs for you young people, let me make it 
very clear in the beginning that it is not at all 
certain that your opportunities for employment 
are any worse to-day than they were for young 
people ten years ago, or twenty years ago, or 
thirty years ago.” However, population trends, 
and unemployment statistics in the most highly 
democracies bear out this 


civilized hardly 


optimism. The recent steady decline in the rate 
the 
Western Europe and of North America has 


of population increase in countries of 
produced distinct changes in the age distribu- 
tion of the population. We have to-day in our 


communities relatively more older people and 
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relatively fewer young people. And one result 


of this is that old age stays longer in authority, 


promotion by seniority 


the 


is more gradual, and 
ladder ot leadership is made 
be. 
striking changes that have occurred as a result 
of the 


the ascent of 


slower than it used to One of the most 


lascist and Nazi Revolutions in Italy, 


Germany, ete., is the displacement of older 


leaders by younger men. Moreover, in all these 
countries, and in Russia, the older generation 
showed itself least in sympathy with the new 
movements and consequently were more quickly 
shelved by their juniors. On the other hand, 
democratic societies have ever since 1918 been 


striving essentially for stability. In other 
words, they have been pursuing an ideal which 
is best carried out through the virtues of old 

\s 
that 


negotiated or dallied with Germany, Italy and 


wisdom, tolerance, and deliberation. 
the 


ALC 


a whole, leaders of the countries 


Russia between 1933 and 1938, and finally took 
the of the 
former in 1939, have been decidedly older men 


lead in resisting the aggression 


the 
seventies, facing Hitler in the forties at Munich, 


than their opponents. Chamberlain in 


provides an example of this age contrast. 
There is another important side to this age 


All the 


democracies are capitalist states, some of them 


question in democracies leading 


in course of a gradual evolution towards 


‘socialism.’ This means that the ownership of 
wealth and the means of production are concen- 
trated in the hands of a minority, and that 
minority largely consists of the older members 
ot 


the community. In the early stages of 


modern industrialism a century or more 


ago, 
this was not so. The dynamic, ruthless men 
of business who built up capitalist industry in 
Britain and America and elsewhere were mostly 
young, or in the prime of life. So were the 
statesmen who carried through the great re- 
forms which made our political democracy. 
But a hundred years later, the growth of large- 
scale industry on the one hand, and the in- 
of the 
other, have modified this state of affairs. The 


qualities of initiative, aggressiveness, enterprise, 


creasing complexity government on 


ruthlessness, are regarded as less valuable in 


the twentieth century corporate or public bodies 


Page 


than were in the nineteenth 


For 


they cent) 
p< 


democracy, both in its economic and in 


one-man businesses. many years 
political life, has played for “safety first’’. 
outward and visible sign of this is the groy 
of bureaucracy; the emergence of a caste 
temperamentally-sterilized officials, able to 
duct the business of huge combines, able 
manipulate the vagaries of innumerable co: 
mittees, skilled in procrastination, supple 
conciliation. But the virtues of this class 
the real rulers of the modern democratic stat 

are the virtues of old age. All this suggests 
that the sweeping dismissal by Lord Halifax 
and President Roosevelt of youth’s complaints 


against old age is too hasty. 


Unemployment Weighs Heavily Upon 
Youth. 


through the policy of safety first, in creating a 


In so far as the democracies succeeded, 


precarious social stability between 1918 and 
1938, this stability was less favourable to yout! 
than to old age. For youth has borne the worst 
part of the evil of unemployment which is thi 
Thus, 
Professor Leonard C. Marsh, in his analysis of 
(Canadians In 
Out of Work, McGill Social Research Series, 


by-product of this safety first policy. 


Canadian unemployment and 
1940), quotes the Dominion Bureau as saying 
that under present-day “industrial conditions, 
it seems that a number equal to two-thirds of 
each year’s crop of young men are constantl) 
without occupation. This loss is in addition to 
that which results from working only a few 
The total of 
juvenile unemployment “means two years of 


weeks or months in the year.” 


idleness on the average for all non-farm boys 
Half of this at least seems to have become a 
normal phenomenon of modern social and eco 
nomic organization.” In America and Britain, 
statistics give much the same indications that 
youth has borne more than its proportionat: 


At the 


same time, growing taxation, prolonged indus 


share of the unemployment burden. 


trial depression, and international insecurity, 
have lessened the value of property and wealt! 
which the fortunate well-to-do minority 
likely to be able to hand on to their childre: 
The rewards of thrift, which looked so tempting 
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provided such a mainspring of enterprise 
he nineteenth century, have much less appeal 
the twentieth century, after its experiences 
ar, revolution, currency inflation, and high 
ition. There is no longer, therefore, that 
tinuity in the “‘acquisitive instinct” that has 
le middle class families hand down from one 
neration to the next the tradition of capital 
umulation and preservation. Many young 
ple have now grown up without prospects 
her of economic security or of economic 
portunity in any form. They are therefore 
ss attached in their way of thought to the 
sting social system, whose core, after all, is 
the “acquisitive instinct’ and its  satis- 
tion. This does not mean that every young 
in, or even a substantial proportion of youth, 
socialistically inclined ; it merely means that 


urge to make money and to defend a 


meyed society, is less strong than it used 
be. 
What applies to the young people in towns 
true in another way of the young people in 
country. During the past years of depres- 
on, the farmer and the land-worker have had 
“raw deal” from the community to which they 
elong. Farmers’ incomes and 
ing are in most cases lower than those of 
omparable classes in the cities. They have 
uffered from continual low prices, burden- 
me debts, shortage of capital for improve- 
ents, lack of political cohesion and influence. 
Consequently, the sons of farmers have to-day 
tle better prospects than the sons of city 
lwellers. True, the farmer need never be 
ctually unemployed ; but he may have to, and 
many cases has had to, exist almost without 
oney, on a bare subsistence level, or with the 
help of relief. The outlook of young farmers 
herefore is not much more enthusiastic about 
social system than the outlook of unem- 
oved city youths. 


\ll this is not necessarily the fault of old 


But it so happens that the wealth of 


iety is in the hands of older people, that 
st of these are past military age, and that 
far, their conception of war has_ been 
ensive. The concept of a defensive war for 


preservation of traditions, however noble, 


standards of 


is not one in itself calculated to appeal to the 


idealism of youth. During the last War, the 


strongest appeals were based upon the prospect 


of ‘‘a war to end war’; and later, of the con- 
stitution, for the first time, of an international 
order. There was also the subsidiary appeal of 
a reconstructed society—‘‘a world fit for heroes 
to live in’. There was in these slogans a great 
deal which suggested to the younger generation 
that they were taking part, through the War, 
in an offensive campaign to win a better world, 
as well as finally to exorcise from that world 
its worst evil—war. The present slogans of 
“defend our way of life’ and “resist barbarism” 
hardly provide the same stimulus to positive 
idealism. 


No Signs of Decadence In Youth. In 
every community, youth, being not responsible 
for the Government, or for the ownership of 
property, or for the accumulation of wealth, 
has other tasks, which include not only fighting 
to defend the community, but building for the 
future, by discussing and criticising what 1s 
going on, and by suggesting innovations and 
throwing up new ideas. No real evidence has 
been adduced so far to show that the young 
people of to-day take their responsibilities less 
seriously than those of a generation or two ago. 
In a recent analysis (entitled The Youth of 
New York City), the Welfare Council of New 
York has shown that the young people of this 
great city (where there certainly exist the 
greatest temptations to a decadent way of life) 
observe much the same standards and _ habits 
of daily life as did their parents. Though more 
than 40% of those between 18 and 20 years 
of age are looking for work, and some 30% of 
those between 21 and 25 are unemployed ; only 
2% of young persons between 16 and 25 live 
away from their families, while 86% still live 
with their parents. The young people of New 
York spend more than half their leisure time 
in the home—young men about half, and young 
women about 3/5ths of their time, at all social 
and economic levels. Half of those included 
in the Survey were readers of books, and about 
one-fifth gave some of their time to singing or 
playing a musical instrument. So that a picture 
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of youth lacking in enthusiasm and initiative, 
or occupied in frivolity, 1s obviously off the 
mark, 

Rise of Youth Congresses. In fact, the 
younger generation has, during the past 5 or 
6 years, showed signs of taking an even more 
sustained and active interest in public affairs 
than was apparent in former younger genera- 
tions. The rise of Youth Congresses in Bri- 


tain, America, Canada and other countries, 


however much open to criticism, at least gives 
evidence of initiative and thought. 


Youth 


drawing together groups of students, young 


These 
Congresses have been the means of 
peoples’ political and religious organizations, 
farmers, trade unionists, and jobless youths of 
both sexes—all of many different racial origins, 
and with different religious, linguistic and cul- 
tural outlooks. These Youth Congresses lost 
no time in expressing their demands for radical 
social reforms. The American Youth Congress, 
founded in 1934, formulated for itself an ideal- 
istic creed, beginning: “I dedicate myself to 
the service of my country and mankind. I will 
uphold the American ideal, which is the demo- 
cratic way of life. I will help assure its bounties 


to all races, creeds and colours”’. 


The main 


points in this creed were the maintenance of 
civil liberties, the support of social reforms, the 
and 
religious intolerance, and the defence of the 


elimination of class hatred and racial 


country, “against all enemies’, with a pledge 
to make the U.S. The 


\merican Youth Congress, which held its sixth 


“a force for peace’’. 


annual meeting in 1940, comprises delegates 
from a large number of youth, and youth serv- 
ing, organizations. Its Executive body is a 
cabinet, working with the assistance of a repre- 
sentative national assembly, which determines 
policies. The activities of the Congress coin- 
cided with, and were no doubt stimulated by, 
President Roosevelt's New Deal; and through- 
out its somewhat stormy career, the Congress 
has had_ the times 


sympathetic, though at 


critical support, ot Mrs. Roosevelt. Jobs, civil 
liberties, and peace, have been the main pre- 
occupations of its various conferences and meet- 


ings. The year after the meeting of the first 


American Youth Congress, in 1934, Presid 
Roosevelt created the National Youth Admi 
istration, as Works 
Administration. This aimed at providing wo: 


part of his Progr 
experience and training on public projects fi 
unemployed youths between 18 and 24; offer: 
financial assistance through part-time empl 
ment to needy students at schools, colleges a: 
universities; and established a guidance an 
placement programme to help young peop) 
1939, th 
Administration employed 


secure jobs in industry. 
National Youth 
one time or another, as many as 273,000 young 


During 


people on work projects, and provided student 
aid for half a million students. Again, in 1935, 
at the President’s suggestion, there was estal) 
lished by Act the Civilian Conservation Corps 
to provide employment and vocational training 
for young people. This has since provided 
work for about 400,000 men and boys every 
year. Youth 


these 


American Congress members, 


while supporting experiments, were 
critical of their shortcomings, pointing out that 
the National Youth Administration by its work 
projects reaches only one-tenth of those i 
need, and provides them with a wage of only 
$3.86 per week. Similarly, it complained that 
the Civilian Conservation Corps was under 
military control; that education in the camps 
run by the Corps was inadequate; that low 
wages were paid; that vocational training was 
not well planned ; and that young women were 
not included in the work in any way. ‘The 
American Youth Congress worked out its own 
draft solution of the problems, meant to ly 
tackled by the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. In thi 
Spring of 1940, friends of the American Yout! 
Congress introduced into the Senate a_ Bill 
establishing the N.Y.A. on an expanded scale, 
democratically controlled and with an appr 

priation of $500-million a year. This would 


be used for continuing non-profit-making 


civilian public works, secure a minimum wa 
for those engaged on them, provide vocationa! 
guidance and training, and grant scholarshiy 
for students. The Bill, of course, after bei 
read twice, was referred to a Committee. 
After the outbreak of the War, the Ame: 
can Youth decided 


Congress remained 
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itionist in its attitude. In April, 1940, 
onstrations were held to keep America out 
var, and the sixth Congress in July showed 
s of considerable division on the question of 
erica’s participation, which was then grow- 
more and more urgent. In the July and 
igust issues of the Atlantic Monthly, an inter- 

g controversy was published between 
ld Whitridge, the Master of Calhoun Col- 
Yale University, and two undergraduate 
Yale 


rewster, Jnr., and Spencer Klaw. 


tors from and Harvard, Kingman 
Mr. Whit- 
ge in an Open Letter to American Under- 
uluates expressed indignation and consterna- 
n that so many younger citizens in the state 
ould oppose America’s intervention in the 
ld War. 


tors reaffirmed their isolationist views, for 


The reply of the undergraduate 
hat is to them a combination of idealistic and 
“We take our stand here 
this side of the Atlantic, precarious as it is, 


ractical reasons. 
because at least it offers a chance for the main- 
tenance of all the things we care about in 
\merica, while war abroad would mean their 
certain extinction. Our stand here does not 
ean a submission to ‘the technique of non- 
Nazi- 
insist that 
\merica make itself strong enough to repulse 
any invader who might attack .. . Most difficult 


resistance, which implies accepting a 


lominated universe’. Rather we 


of all is the task of renewing faith in our ideals 
by making them real to more people. It cannot 

done by mere words; it cannot be done by 
. national witch-hunt in the name of American- 


It can only be done by making democracy 


Work of Canadian 
Youth 


nada in 1936, at the time when the problems 


Youth Congress. 


Congress Movement spread to 


ited by years of economic depression seemed 


+] 


heir worst. Juvenile unemployment and 


enile delinquency were increasing ; 
pI 


young 
e on the Prairies were leaving their home 
ms in thousands because there was no work 
At this time, the 
Youth Congress came into being, 


no living to be made. 
dian 
ribing itself as “a movement begun by 


th, developed by youth, and administered by 


youth, to help the young people of the whole 
community.” It comprised a varied assortment 
of societies—religious, political, cultural, ete-.- 
rather loosily associated under an elastic con- 
stitution which made no difference, in voting 
powers on policy questions, between small and 
large organizations, and which allowed for 
virtual representation, through individuals only, 
of certain important elements in the population 
(i.e. French Canadians) whose youth organiza 
tions were lukewarm or hostile to the Congress. 
However, this first Congress drafted a 
Canadian Youth Act and carried on a campaign 
for its adoption. Then the Dominion Govern- 
ment set up a Youth Committee of the National 
Employment Commission, which investigated 
the various problems of youth. This in turn 
brought into being in 1937 the Dominion Pro- 
vincial Youth Training Plan,* which during the 
next two years the Youth Congress actively 
assisted in publicizing. The Congress next 
undertook a survey of unemployment condi- 
tions among young people, which brought to 
light the existence of terrible conditions. Sur- 
veys made in city after city on a house-to-house 
canvass basis, showed that from 35 to 50% of 
young people were out of work—altogether, 
almost half a million young men and women. 
Moreover, many young people who had secured 
jobs could not get enough pay to live decently, 
to get the training they needed, or to get mar- 
ried and build up families in the normal way. 
Conditions in Quebec among French-Canadian 
youth and among the young farmers of the 
West were worst of all. The Canadian Youth 
Congress duly presented these facts to the 
Minister of Labour in Ottawa in the Spring of 
1939, and pressed for a large extension of the 
Youth Training programme, and for the estab- 
lishment of public work projects, to give jobs 


to the younger unemployed. As a result of this 


*This Youth Training Plan has proved in many 
ways the most important piece of social welfare work 
undertaken in Canada in recent years. Under this 
Plan the Dominion Government co-operates with the 
Provincial Government in providing for unemployed 
young people of both sexes courses of industrial and 
agricultural training, and opportunities for physical 
culture and recreational activity in camps and other 
centres. Stress is laid on the development in young 
people of the sense of citizenship and the need for 
qualities of leadership. 
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representation, the Youth Training programme 
was expanded; but no large public works pro- 
grammes were undertaken, 

These activities of Youth Congresses in the 
United States and in Canada are significant as 
providing the background for the attitude of 


vouth the the War 


September, 1939. For several years past, they 


towards outbreak of in 


had been actively putting forward criticisms of 


the social order which tolerated such wide- 


spread unemployment — particularly 


had 


several positive reforms, a few of which were 


among 


young 


people. also formulated 


They 
being tentatively applied by governments, with- 
out producing much noticeable amelioration. In 
the midst of this activity, they were suddenly 
interrupted by the call to resist Nazi aggres- 
sion, and threat to the 


its fundamentals 


very 
of the society which they had been criticising. 
The subsequent confusions and divisions which 
have since beset the Youth Congress movement 
reflect the dilemma which besets all reforming 
movements in democracies at war. Existing 
democracies are all admittedly imperfect ex- 
amples of the ideals on which they are founded ; 
they are all in process of growth, and change is 
of the essence of their being. Reconciling the 


dynamic conception of democracy as ever- 


changing, with the static conception of a war 


task ; but 
youth calls for our sympathy in insisting that 


to defend its principles, is a difficult 
it should be accomplished. According to the 
Canadian Youth Congress leaders, “The choice 
we had to make was whether we still believed 
in the possibility of a free youth movement 

free in its own conduct, and standing for free- 
dom in Canada; or whether we would abandon 
our own liberties and stop thinking and acting 
The 


were 


like intelligent and independent citizens. 
choice we had to make was whether we 
still honest and strong enough to face the 
tremendous problems of unemployment, inse- 
curity, poverty and social distintegration, and 
the prospect of finding permanent solutions to 
these problems; or whether we would abandon 
our struggle and resign in helpless acceptance 
of these growing evils in Canada. The choice 
had to would let 
others do our thinking and planning and work- 


we make was whether we 


Page 


ing, and accept their decisions ; or whether 
would still work towards a sane and just world 
order, and peace.” The Congress decided ¢ 
continue its work for Canadian Youth, and “to 
study our responsibilities in world affair 


Unfortunately, the Congress, which already | 


critics within and without its own rank: 
showed considerable lack of practical skill 


handling war issues. 


Charge of Communist Influences. |) 
principal criticism brought against the Yout! 
Congress movements, both in the States and 
in Canada, has been the allegation that they 
Kor 


moment, at the immediate outbreak of War, th 


came under Communist influence. 
various Communist parties showed signs oj 
supporting the crusade against Nazism; then 
under Russian influence they rapidly veered 
round and adopted an attitude subversive of 
the War effort, resulting in the illegalization 
of the Party in Canada and its general dis- 
crediting in other democratic countries. Super 
ficially the Youth Congresses, caught in thy 


dilemma outlined above, seemed to. vacillat 


in their attitude towards the War in something 
Be 


fore the War, the Youth Congress movement 


the same way as the Communist Party. 


had refused to expel the Communists, who 
formed an insignificant, but vocal, fraction of 
their numbers. This decision, though justifiable 
on democratic principles, laid the movement 
open to the charge that its policy was being 
influenced by this tiny Communist minority. 
The word “communist” has now become an 
elastic term of abuse, applicable not only to 
direct members and supporters of the Party, 
but to the of persons 


‘leftist’ sympathies, who still cherish the illu 


wider number with 
sion that Soviet Russia is still a Socialist State, 
and a paradise for workers. Nor can it |! 
denied that many ideas derived from Marxian 
sources have, in a general way, influenced tli 
thinking of much of the younger generation, 
especially among the intellectuals. The sani 
occurs, but to a far less degree, with Fascist 
This infiltration of Communist elements 
would have provided 


ideas. 


1 
1h 


a danger signal to 1 


leaders of more adult and mature movements 
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angers of misrepresentation and consequent 
sion and loss of prestige. But it would be 
urd to expect ripe political wisdom and tact 

idealistic and reforming youth organiza- 
s. The Canadian Youth Congress would 
doubt have done wisely, as soon as war had 


ken out, to rid itself of all possible Com- 


ist or semi-Communist affiliations, and to 


e left no room for misinterpretation of its 
In 1938 the Con- 


ss had condemned isolationism. 


larations about the War. 
In Septem- 

1939, its National Committee had issued 
tatement condemning Nazi aggression, and 
pressing the belief that till that system was 
“We are 


“to be informed 


stroyed, there could be no peace. 
ser,” ran the declaration, 
ways and means by which Canadian Youth 
ranizations may be of practical service to the 
untry.” The Congress, however, wished—as 
whole history made it natural that it would 
ish—to maintain the struggle for civil liberties 
d improved economic conditions, even during 
time; it also disapproved of conscription. 

\t the fifth Congress in July, 1940, there was 
unfortunate dissension between certain 
groups of young Liberals and C.C.F. support- 
ers, and the majority of the Congress, about the 
recise form in which the Congress should re- 
tate its attitude to the War. 


ictually adopted by the Congress reaffirmed 


The resolution 


allegiance to British democratic traditions, 
«pressed realization of the grave threats which 
enaced democracy, and announced that ‘the 
forces of totalitarianism must be defeated”. 
llowever, the Congress rejected an amendment 
which emphasized youth’s consciousness of its 
war responsibilities and its willingness to “dis- 
charge its duty to the full in support of the 
\\ 


\\ar against Nazism and Fascism”. ‘The line 


between the resolution and the rejected amend- 
ent is not very pronounced ; but for that very 
ison the rejection of the amendment laid the 
Congress open to natural and justified critic- 
m. It was at least an ineptitude, all the more 
egrettable of the 
ngress’ programme in other directions. 


because of the excellence 


( 


Dynamic v. Static Democracy. The 
ing men of Canada as a whole are to-day 


more and more putting their shoulder to the 
wheel in the task of achieving military and eco- 
War; 
youth will shortly be called upon to take a 


nomic victory in the and American 
similar part in the defense of the United States. 
But the damping down, as a result of the coun- 
try’s military needs, of youth’s criticisms of the 
deficiencies in our social system and youth's 
demands for an idealistic programme of re- 
forms, would be, in the long run, disadvantage- 
ous to the national morale. As long as the 
enemy is inspired by the dynamic conception 
of a mission to change the world (even in a 
wrong direction), he must be countered by a 
similar dynamic conception of re-invigorated 
and improved democracy. Now during the first 
year of War, the lack of this ‘dynamic’ con- 
ception of democracy showed itself in the com- 
parative ineffectiveness of our War propaganda. 
The collapse of France, for instance, was due 
partly to her ostrich-like policy of avoiding fac- 
ing the facts, taking refuge in complacency, and 
clamping down an iron censorship on all ex- 
pressions of criticism and even on the supply 
of information. In Britain, the social changes 
and economic reorganization which the War 
crisis has forced upon the nation have done 
more to raise national morale than the various 
unhappy experiments in organizing a Ministry 
of Information. In Canada, fear of imitating 
British mistakes or offending American sus- 
ceptibilities, has caused the Government to pro- 
ceed with great timidity and caution along the 
path of providing the people of Canada with 
full and satisfying information about the War, 
its issues, and the varying stages of the national 
effort required. For example, the introduction 
of compulsory military training in the Summer 
of 1940 was not accompanied by an effective 
publicity campaign, making clear the difference 
between the proposed scheme and full military 
conscription. Hand-to-mouth, haphazard 
methods of propaganda have been used, and 
whole sections of the population, particularly 
national minorities in the West, have been left 
to “stew in their own juice”. 


Can Citizenship Be Taught? When it 


appeared that a part of the youth of America 
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had reservations about fighting for democracy 
in Europe, the first instinct of their elders was 
And it is 
true that the coming of universal higher edu- 


to blame the educational system. 
cation has caused more stress to be laid on the 
quantity rather than the quality of its achieve- 
ments. The mass production, in huge educa- 
tional factories, of students who reach matricu- 
lation standard has not turned out to be a way 
of cultivating individualism, character and the 
civic virtues. But can this deficiency be cor- 
rected by adding one more subject—citizen- 
the 


curriculum ? 


ship to school 


already over-crowded 
Can faith in democracy be taught, 
and inculeated, like a knowledge of Latin, or 
Canadian history? 
Hitler, Stalin 


through their propaganda machines, in innocu- 


It may be argued that 


and Mussolini have succeeded, 
lating their respective youth with an unholy 
But all 


these peoples had previously been made recep- 


zeal for their totalitarian philosophies. 


tive to this propaganda through being reduced 
to a pathological state by military defeat and 
economic and social collapse. Their traditions 
had been uprooted, and their youth was crying 
out for artificial and 


something, however 


illogical, to fill the void. But in the democratic 
countries, no such break with tradition has yet 
occurred. They have not passed through the 
fiery furnace of defeat or revolution. They are 
trying on the contrary to preserve that very 
continuity of development which, in Germany, 
Italy and Russia, has been broken off within the 
last decade or two. And so the ground for a 
deliberate cultivation of democratic citizenship, 
through education, has not been to the same 
extent prepared. This does not mean that noth- 
ing can be done through the educational system. 
School history courses could be reframed so 
as to give more time to the study of modern 
democracy and its evolution and _ problems. 
High school students could be encouraged to 
study and discuss current events. Citizenship 
could be made a regular part of the training of 


all teachers at Normal Schools. 


Neglect of Film and Radio Oppor- 
tunities. 


Unfortunately Canada now suffers 


from her comparative neglect of the two 


instruments 
film and the radio, which the totalitarian c 


most powerful educational 
munities have used for rapidly inculcating tl 
own type of “citizenship’ into their childr 
School broadcasting in Canada is still pat: 
and under-developed, while the use of educa 
tional films is still in its infancy. Long aft 
education authorities in other countries | 
begun to teke films and radio seriously as edu 
cational instruments, and study scientificall) 
their use in school, Canada’s educators, with 
some striking exceptions, remained content 
regard them as luxuries, which had little or n 
place in relation to the mechanical grind which 
is called education in so many high schools 
They hardly seem aware that it has been 
demonstrated over and over again that citizen- 
ship can best be taught, not through text-books 
or inspirational lectures, but through bringing 
the growing child into direct contact with th 
problems and personalities of the world outsic 
the school. Radio is an unrivalled instrument 
for bringing groups of listeners into such direct 
contact with outstanding thinkers and national 
leaders. Similarly, the documentary film can 
inculcate citizenship by bringing into the class- 
room visible evidence of what citizenship means 
-the social mechanism at work in all its forms. 
Through these films, the children could se 
Governments actually at work, philanthropic 
causes being promoted, social service being 
cheerfully given by individuals, social problems 
being met and overcome by clear thinking and 
resolute action. They could be fired by the 
spirit of adventure, of self-sacrifice, of patriot 
ism, and their imagination could be opened, by 
the universal and systematic use of the cinema 
and the radio in our schools. When then wil! 
those in charge of our education give our chil 
little little 


‘actuality’ and social enlightenment in the class 


dren a less Latin and a mort 


room? Moreover, beside their primary use for 
popular entertainment, film and radio have t! 
secondary use of providing enlightenment a: 
information for the general public. In this t 
the indirect inculcation 
citizenship and the teaching of 
ideals. 


may be included 
democrat 
Here again we find the work han 
capped by certain vested interests in the cot 
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ial field—interests of which the general 
ic are not usually aware. 


Deeds, Not Words, Wanted. 


if democracy could improve its propa- 


However, 


la, and bring up to date its methods of in- 
iting citizenship into the younger genera- 
there would still be something lacking. 
salvation of democracy must come not 
ugh more words, but through better deeds. 
the first place, these deeds have to be done in 
fighting line, where the younger genera- 
takes its stand and risks its life to defend 
Motherland, and the traditions of freedom 
ich have been handed down to them by their 
refathers. But there are other sorts of deeds, 
ially important for the salvation of demo- 
racy. If we teach democracy, we must teach 
t as a form of society which is always changing 


nd progressing. 


Now youth’s distrust of 


democracy arises largely from a fear that the 
process of social change has to-day become 
stagnant and inefficient. For years they have 
watched their elders show that they hardly 
recognize any distinction between passing a 
resolution and translating it into action. Com- 
mittees, bureaucrats, memoranda, red tape—all 
have swathed democracy’s statue of liberty 
until one can hardly see the original through 
Yet the issues 


its bandages! housing, health, 


education and unemployment reform; more 
equal distribution of wealth, community control 
of high finance and big business, protection of 
minorities and their rights, elimination of red 
tape and graft—remain as urgent and clamor- 
ous as ever they were in the past decade. Ii 
‘safety first’ is to cease to be the motto of the 
younger generation, let the older ones show the 


way ! 





ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Educational Films. Important new ac- 
quisitions are reported by the library of the 
National Film Society of Canada. The 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
has presented prints of its new film ‘The 
Bright Path’’, which is easily one of the best 
of recent Canadian film productions. Copies 
of the film have been sent to educators in 
England, S. Africa, Australia and the U‘S. 
lhe National Film Society is also distributing 
behalf of the British 
The Council has sent out 18 films, 
which have been placed in the library, and a 


films in Canada on 


Council. 


Educators 
in Quebec will be glad to learn that a number 
of these films will be available with French 


further 22 are expected shortly. 


commentary, and that arrangements are being 
ide to bring out several French talking films. 
lhe National Film Society has also placed 
rders for the purchase of several films on 
South America (including colour and sound 
lms), and several films on art subjects made 
[-rpi (the leading U.S. makers of classroom 


films).. A number of new non-theatrical films 
(16 mm.) are due to be released by the Cana- 
dian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
during October. These include ‘‘The Banff 
Jasper Highway” (one reel: sound); ‘‘The 
Royal Parks’’ (one reel: sound); ‘‘Four Ways 
to Cook an Apple”’ (one reel: sound or silent: 
colour); a series of five classroom films 

‘Waterways of Canada” (transport) ; “‘Toilers 
of the Grand Banks” (fishermen) ; ‘‘Industrial 
Workers of Central Canada”’; ‘‘Farmers of the 
Prairies’; and ‘‘The West Coast Mountains”; 
“Timber Front’’ (two reels: sound); and 
“A Study of Spring Wild Flowers” (one reel: 
silent: colour). There is also now available a 
16 mm. version, which runs for 40 minutes, 
of “On Guard Thee’. This pictures 
Canada’s war resources, her entry into the 
war, scenes from the first year’s hostilities, 
and a survey of the Dominion’s war effort. 


for 


Drama In British Columbia. Amateur 
dramatics have been gaining a very strong 
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foothold in British Columbia during recent 
years, thanks to the enterprising work of 
Major Bullock Webster, under the Provincial 
Between 1936 
and 1940, the number of adult drama clubs 


Department of Education. 


and societies affiliated to the Department's 
School and Community Drama branch has 
grown from 23 to 127; and the number of 
organized school drama groups from 12 to 133. 
There the 
Province, each with its own annual festival, 
the the School 

Drama _ provides adjudicators. 


are now 14 drama districts in 


for which Director of and 
Community 
Drama lectures are given in centres where 
students enrol, and complete sets of curtains 
and drapes lent to those short of equipment. 
During the past 12 months over 1000 copies 
of plays have been loaned to dramatic groups, 
also a number of mimeographed booklets. 
A series of broadcasts on Dramatics has been 
the local CBC network. 


drama Summer Schools have been held: but 


given Ove! Two 
this work has now been taken over by the 
University of British Columbia. The Branch 
pays special attention to the needs of groups 
in remote districts—such as the Peace River 


and lonely Queen Charlotte Islands. 


Radio Series on Citizenship. This fall, 
Education for Citizenship is everywhere ‘in 
the air’’ (both literally and metaphorically). 


Education authorities are crying out for 
means of cultivating the traditions of democ- 
racy among the young people of Canada. 
Now the CBC has offered special facilities for 


The 


idea of a series of broadcasts on ‘Democracy 


the use of radio in forwarding this work. 


and Citizenship’ occurred almost simultan- 


eouslvy to those in charge of Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training in the West, and 
to the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
the Institute of 


\ffairs at 


tion and Canadian Inter- 


national Toronto. Consequently, 


there are now to be two series of broadcasts, 
running alternate Wednesdays; one series will 
originate from Winnipeg, and be broadcast 
over the Western network of the CBC; the 


will originate from ‘Toronto, 


Ottawa and Montreal, 
iational network of the CBC. 


other series 


and will be broadcast 
The 


over the 


two series will be dovetailed together, so t! 
the western listener can follow the whole. 
if it was one series. The dates and titles 
the two series are provisionally fixed 
follows: 


Date 


Oct. 9%—The Summons 
23—What has Democracy Done for us? 
Nov. 6—Does Democracy work efficiently ? 
‘* 20—How Can we Serve Democracy? 
Dec. 4—If Democracy Goes—what then? 
‘* 18—Does Democracy Give us a Square Ly 
8—Can Democracy Keep the Peace? 
2—Youth Responds 


From Winnipeg ‘‘Challenge to Youth’’ 


Jan. 


2 


Date 
Oct. 16—How Did we Get that wav? (Toronto 
‘* 30—How the Wheels go Round (Toront 

Nov. 13—What is This Freedom? (Toronto 


27 Economic Security : isnt possible? 


From the East ‘‘Citizens All”’ 


(Toront 
Can we Make Good? (Ottawa) 
Why Plan for the Future? (Montreal 


Dec. 11 
Jan. 15 


The timing of the national broadcasts is 
10.30 to 11.00 p.m. Atlantic Standard Time 
and Eastern Daylight Saving Time; 8.30 to 
9.00 p.m. Central Standard Time; 7.30 to 8.00 
p.m. Mountain Standard Time; 6.30 to 7.00 
p.m. Pacific Standard Time. 
from Winnipeg will of course, be heard only 


The broadcasts 
at central, mountain and Pacific times, as 
the 
experts will be brought before 


above. In Toronto panels of 
the 


“man in the 


series, 
micro- 
phone, and questioned by a 
street’’ about democracy and its workings, 
ranging over its economic, social and 
political aspects, and comparing democrati 
In the Winnipeg 


series, special attention will be paid to the 


and totalitarian ways of life. 


practical problems of youth, with the purpos 
of supplying material useful to 
groups. In Manitoba, 
groups of young people will be formed at the 


listening 
numerous listening 
various training centres under the Dominio: 
Provincial Youth Training Plan. Questions 
about democracy and citizenship have bee! 
collected from these youth centres, and these 
will be presented at the microphone b) 

selected group of youth leaders. In si 
sequent programmes these questions will | 


discussed by other leaders and experts. 
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WORTH READING 


\mong the new pamphlets issued during 
past month, perhaps the most useful to 
lents will be the first of two booklets on 
Sirois Report, published by the Ryerson 
ss, in the ‘“‘Contemporary Affairs’’ 
the Canadian Institute of International 
airs (3, Willcocks Street, Toronto). These 
klets are entitled The Rowell-Sirois Com- 
sion; and the first gives a summary of the 
port, to which the second will, later, add a 
Both booklets are written by S. A. 
unders and Eleanor Back. 


series 


iticism. 
The numerous 

lumes of evidence and findings issued by 
he Commission itself make too detailed and 
heavy reading for the average member of the 
public, or even for most students. Therefore 
the first of these booklets will be particularly 
welcome. It is divided into two sections, one 
ing the historical background of Canada’s 
and 


onomic constitutional 


development; 
d the other summarising the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions contained in the Report. 
The first section will justify itself if it sends 
ore readers to study the 
ivinal volumes of the Report, which contain 


for themselves 
t is practically a history of modern 
nada. The only fault which may be found 
th the ‘Contemporary Affairs’’ booklet is 
ts price; forty cents for forty-five pages is 
ming it a bit thick’’! We recommend the 
ting department of the Ryerson Press, if it 
ts to achieve a popular sale for its book- 

to study a pamphlet of almost exactly 
same size and number of 


same pages 


h is simultaneously issued by the Cana- 
Tribune Publishing Company at exactly 
juarter of the price of The Rowell-Sirois 
isston. This is Democracy Must Live, 

lection of the political addresses of Mrs. 
e Nielsen, the Member of 

North Battleford. It 
ents from the Tribune office, at 95 King 
East, Toronto. It 


Parliament 
is obtainable for 


contains the text 
veral of Mrs. Nielsen’s speeches in Parlia- 

in which calls the 
cy of the “‘condition of the people’ 
em in Western Canada. 


she attention to 
Unemployment 
mobilisation, and the budget are some 


e topics dealt with in forthright style. 


Mrs. Nielsen not only quotes statistics and 
cases of hardship from her own personal 
knowledge; but, as the brief memoir which 
prefaces to this collection shows, she has herself 
experienced the hardships of life during the 
This 
fact is what gives eloquence to her pleas for 
social reform. 


economic depression on the Prairies. 


She demands, over and over 
again, that the needs of war must not be 
allowed to overshadow the need for better- 
ment of the condition of the ‘‘underdog”’ 
the introduction of 
and social reforms. 


and 
much-needed economic 
In conjunction with Mrs. Nielsen's 
speeches may be read a small pamphlet on 
Canada’s wheat problem, entitled Bushels to 
Burn, by J. This 


analyses the problem confronting Canadian 


W. Holmes (ten cents). 


farmers as a result of this season's huge wheat 
crop, and the growing surplus, now so big as 
Mr. 


to tax all storage capacities. Holmes 


distinguishes between this 7mmediate problem, 
and the further problem of how to adjust crop 


acreage to a world market which is shrinking, 
owing to war. Canada by herself could supply 
the wheat imports of the rest of the world. 
Europe is to-day on the verge of hunger, yet 
the granaries of Canada are overflowing; and 
to let starving Europe buy this wheat would 
be to help Nazi Germany. 


A truly terrible 
dilemma i 


“civilized’’ world to face! 
This pamphlet is the first in a new series 
entitled ‘“‘Behind the Headline’, issued jointly 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the Canadian 
national Relations. 


for a 


Inter- 
Another series is also in 


Institute of 


preparation from the same sources, on 
subject of 


the 
“Citizenship and Democracy”. 
Four pamphlets will be 


during 


issued 
October and November, 


fortnightly 

to form the 
basis for the series of broadcasts on Democracy 
and Citizenship which is being arranged by 
the CBC. The four pamphlets (ten cents 
each) deal with the past, present, and future 
of democracy, and their authors include such 
distinguished Canadians as Mr. B. K. Sand- 
well, Editor of Saturday Night, and M\r. 
T. W. L. Macdermott, Principal of Upper 
Canada College. 
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